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been^found. These are (l)Bharala Sudhanakumara (PL XXXm),
(2) SyamatSrS, (3) Bhar&ll Bhj-kuti, and (4) Bharala Hayagrlva.
The names of these deities are written on the stone in purely
North-Indian character, which was then not in use and
probably also unknown in Java ( that of the second has been
lost).

Along with these have been found five smaller images,
with similar inscriptions, representing Bharala Aksobhya,
Bharala Katnasambhava, Bharall Mamakl, Bharall Paridura-
vasinl, and Bhar&ll LocanS. We have thus in Candi Jago
almost a complete set of the DhySm Buddhas and their
Saktis.

The Indian origin of the inscriptions as well as the technical
peculiarities of these images led Brandes to the view that
they were either directly imported from India or made by
Indian artists in Java. Krom, however, disputes both these
views. The question will be discussed in a later section.

The Candi Jago undoubtedly offers one of the most
important relics of later Buddhism in Eastern Java. Its
sanctity in the eyes of the contemporaries was indeed very
great King Kytanagara, son of Visnuvardhana, made bronze
plates in which the deities of this temple, referred to above,
were united in a group, and five of these bronze replicas
have come to light. These contain the names of the gods,
the Buddhist formula, and a short record of king Kytanagara,
all written in the same Indian script as we find on the stone
images. The same group was reproduced in stone by the
same king and sent to Sumatra where it was formally set up
in 1286 A.D.1 It still exists and is known as the AmoghapftSa
of Rambahan.

It may be noted here that an image of Dharmap&la
has been found among the ruins of Candi Jago and a similar
image has been found in Sumatra close to the place where
the AmoghapaSa image was originally set up.

i.   Sete Part I, p. 299.